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the heavy labour involved, and the small profit that would result,
had rejected One cause of the state of things which Hakluyt
deplored must not be overlooked It was that English voyages
and expeditions had been undertaken mainly with a commercial
purpose, and with the object of gain, and that merchants who
invested their capital in these enterprises were not always anxious
that the results of their discoveries should be made known for the
advantage of others. The gild of the merchant adventurers did
much to extend the range of discovery, and gave a fresh impulse to
seamanship and navigation, particularly in the east, but it did not
promote the general knowledge of those operations which were
its especial privilege, and nowhere can we discern any direct
encouragement to the publication of the records of maritime
discovery.
All honour, therefore, is due to Richard Hakluyt for his life-
long devotion to the subject he made his own. His writings
are informed with the qualities of his enthusiasm, and he has
brought together an immense mass of original material, without
which our knowledge would have been restricted and our under-
standing of the maritime events of his time uncertain. He has
himself told us, in the dedication to Sir Francis Walsingham
of the first edition of his PrincipaU Navigations, how he
was attracted to the subject which afterwards engrossed his
attention until his death. He was born about the year 1553,
in London, as is conjectured, but belonged to a family long
seated at Yatton, in Herefordshire. He was one of the queen's
scholars at Westminster school, that 'fruitful nursery,' as he
describes it, and it was his fortune, he tells us, to visit the
chamber of his cousin, Richard Hakluyt, a gentleman of the
Middle Temple, who had greatly interested himself in maritime
discovery and the science of navigation, in relation to the ventures
and expeditions of the Muscovy and Levant merchants. The
writings of Peter Martyr and Pigafetta, the translations of Eden
and the works of the great cosmographers had, doubtless, been his
study. The Westminster boy found lying open upon a board in
his cousin's room certain books of cosmography and a universal
map. In these, he displayed some curiosity, whereupon bis kinsman
began to instruct his ignorance by explaining to him the divisions
of the earth according to the old account and the new learning.
With a wand, Richard Hakluyt pointed out to the youth all the
known seas, gulfs, bays, straits, capes, rivers, empires, kingdoms,
dukedoms and territories. He spoke also of their commodities